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Announcements 


TUDENTS are reminded that applications for the Revision Courses 
in classification and cataloguing must reach Mr. S. W. Martin, 
Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24, by 20th February, after 
which date no application will be considered. These Revision Courses 
are intended only for students who have previously sat for the Inter- 
mediate Examination. In no circumstances will any other application 
be considered. 
Full particulars are to be found in the current Library Association 
year book, or they may be obtained from Mr. Martin as above. 
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Reconstruction: II 
RB. L. W. Collison 


N the first part of this article I discussed very briefly some of the 

improvements in librarianship which can be accomplished by an 

imaginative policy after the war. Looking back on those hurried 
notes as they appear in print I realize how inadequately they deal with a 
subject as great as any that has yet faced librarians, and I hope other 
writers will try to do full justice to each of the points I mentioned. But 
one side of the problem was omitted—that of staff—for I felt that the 
difficulties were sufficiently serious to merit treatment on their own. 

At the present moment most people in public library work are reserved 
if they are more than thirty years of age: whether this limitation will con- 
tinue in force depends largely, I imagine, on the progress of the war and 
on the ability of public libraries and the Library Association to urge the 
necessity for the conduct of an efficient library service in these times. 
But librarians in special and university libraries have not, I believe, bene- 
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fited by this restriction, and in any case there is a very large percentage 
of our male staffs serving in the Forces, or in civil defence service, which 
may make even larger demands on their time. The latter consideration 
applies particularly to the older men who are not eligible for military 
service. When these facts are considered it will be realized that there is a 
divorce from librarianship which will last for many of us until the war is 
over and perhaps some time longer. 

There are two old proverbs which attempt to sum up the psychological 
situation: ‘* absence makes the heart grow fonder ” and “ out of sight, 
out of mind.” Unfortunately they are mutually contradictory and we 
can only assume that the one will apply to a proportion of assistants and 
the other to the rest of them. What the proportions are we cannot tell, 
but it is well known that after the last war many of the demobilized soldiers 
betrayed signs of a restlessness which did not help them to rehabilitate 
themselves and, moreover, did not die down for a very long while after. 
In librarianship, if this restlessness is again to appear, we are likely to 
suffer from this symptom as much as in any other sedentary work, and 
it is the more unfortunate at a time when most librarians will attempt to 
expand and develop their services to the greatest extent. What is to be 
done ? 

In formulating a solution, due reckoning must be made of the loss 
in technical knowledge which a long period of war will have effected. 
Most librarians add to their knowledge and experience daily in their 
work: not only will this development be lost, but some of the knack and 
facility with which they normally coped with technical problems will 
have to be regained. And there is another point which must be borne 
in mind: the question of real and honorary seniority. Through the 
operation of the Militia Act we lost a large number of assistants in 1938 
and 1939 who are now part of the war-time Army. At the time they entered 
the Army they were about 19 or 20 years of age: the majority had completed 
at least the elementary examination of the Library Association syllabus 
and was preparing to sit for the Intermediate exam. When they leave 
the Army they may be men of 22 or 23: no longer junior or intermediate 
assistants but men who will expect responsible work and salaries, but 
whose qualifications may often warrant neither. Their position in the 
average small or medium library may frequently be difficult and uneasy, 
for they may be called seniors and yet be far behind in career and pros- 
pects those who were not called up. On the other hand, they have 
every right to expect that while they have been on active service their 
professional association—of which the majority have remained members 
—will have prepared some suitable scheme to overcome these difficulties. 
On their return to civil life they may experience some of the restlessness 
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of the older men and be unwilling immediately to commence the com- 
pletion of their diploma work. It is tempting in such circumstances to 
give honorary diplomas, but the last war has shown us that such rewards 
do not prove to be very effective, for they quickly fall into disrepute, and 
in no way has the lack of technical knowledge been thus overcome. 

In common, no doubt, with many other assistants these problems 
have recurred to me constantly during the last few months and I do not 
hesitate to put forward at once my own solution, being confident that if 
it is impracticable other more suitable suggestions will be presented to 
counter it. First of all I wish to assume that the libraries of this country 
which have somehow managed without the services of so many of their 
staff can afford to dispense with them for a short period after the war 
(in spite of the fact that they will then be needed more than ever), for it 
has always paid to wait a little longer if a better material is forthcoming. 
During this period I suggest that those assistants who are demobilized 
should attend, at their authorities’ expense, a Refresher School for not 
more than three months. 

The Refresher School which I have in mind is not on the model of 
the London School of Librarianship, whose work would be too scholarly 
for this particular purpose (pace Dr. Cowley), but rather a hybrid of the 
best aspects of the Birmingham Summer School of Librarianship and the 
Chaucer House Week-end Revision School, of whose excellent organiza- 
tion and results most of us are assured. The essentials of librarianship 
can surely be condensed into a workable and attractive series of lectures 
and practical work over a period of twelve weeks, and the best talent in 
the profession could be drawn on to provide first-class tuition. I do not 
suggest any kind of examination at the end of the course, for if the 
tutors are well chosen they should be sufficiently able to judge the 
capabilities of the students without the onus of the unnatural test of 
exams. Nor do I suggest that the course should be based on the Library 
Association syllabus, for in its present form it is both narrow and inade- 
quate: rather let it be a summary of the progress of librarianship in all 
fields during modern times, and let the work contain sufficient illustration 
in the form of exhibitions, films, and practical work for it to have a lasting 
visual effect. At the end of the course I suggest that the usual diploma 
of the Library Association be awarded to all of those students who, to 
their tutors, appear ready and able to take over their former jobs in an 
enthusiastic and constructive spirit. 

If the formulation of such a course is left until after the war I fear 
it will never be done at all, or if it is done it will be a hasty and unsatis- 
factory affair. The time to plan it is now and if the Library Association 
in collaboration with the School of Librarianship and the Education 
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Committee of the A.A.L. can put forward a sound scheme for the re- 
habilitation of assistants many of us who are in the Forces will feel far 
more happy about post-war prospects, for a good scheme will obviate 
the necessity for spare-time preparation for diplomas and remove that 
“loss of touch” feeling which might otherwise make the reward of 
seniority a rather dubious gift. 

The question of restlessness is a less easy problem to solve. After 
the last war there were numerous scholarships available for those who 
wished to complete their training or their degrees. After this war we 
might well go a step further and make available to as many assistants 
as possible exchanges with libraries and universities in other countries, 
and encourage local authorities to pay the expenses of those who wish to 
take degrees in this country or attend the School of Librarianship. And 
if it proves difficult to do this at least we can see to it that exchanges 
between different types and sizes of libraries in Britain are freely available. 

In the Library Association record there has been some discussion of 
temporary or permanent appointment to senior positions in wartime, it 
being urged by Mr. Corbett that those assistants who are liable for military 
service suffer by the permanent appointments for which they themselves 
are not eligible. In this case it would appear that the welfare of the 
library is more important than that of the assistant, and that providing 
a sufficiently capable and qualified applicant is available there is no 
reason why he or she should not be appointed permanently, for a librarian 
whose position is of a temporary status only will hardly feel the same 
inclination to put his best into the work. But the widespread attitude 
of local authorities in appointing few or no male juniors to their staffs 
on the grounds that, were they appointed, they would impair the service 
owing to their liability for military service, seems indefensible, for not even 
a major war should be allowed to close any profession to newcomers. 
The greater proportion of women to men workers in librarianship is also 
one of the developments which will face post-war librarians and may 
help us to a closer approximation to the American way of librarianship. 


“ease” 


On the Editor's Table 


C. G. Coutton. Europe’s apprenticeship. Nelson. 8s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR COULTON here brings all his great scholarship to 
bear on the study of medieval Latin. He covers the subject 
methodically, with sections on the Latin background, the growth 
of medieval scholarship through the Church and cloister, and the growth 
of vernacular as against pure Latin. The third section, with its copious 
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examples and translations from medieval writers, is not the least valuable 
part of the book. An admirable book, to interest both the student of 
Latin and of medieval history. 


JoECKEL AND CARNOvSKY. A Metropolitan library in action. US. 
University of Chicago Press. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


The whole of the library system of the city of Chicago is here sub- 
) jected to a thorough scrutiny: a scientific investigation which covers the 
library’s history, its administration, development, planning, and the 
reaction of readers to its service ; and a prodigiously large tome it gives us. 
Photographic in its realism of showing the library from the inside, the 
book does not hesitate to make a stereoscopic picture of it by showing 
the view from the outside: the form taking the usual one of a readers’ 
questionnaire. 

The appeal of the book will be mainly parochial, and the whole crux 
» of the book’s value lies in the fact of whether it has had any beneficial 
> effect on the Chicago system. Certain chapters, however, show deep 
) and advanced thought (particularly the last “‘ A Program for the future ”’) 
» on the problems of large library administration. 
S. H. H. 


‘1 J. H. Wettarp. The Public library comes of age. Grafton & Co. 
10s. 6d. 


This book contains chapters on the public library and democracy; 
» the public library in the dictator states; library personnel, education, and 
| training; the practice of librarianship; and, most important of all, the 
» sociology of the public library. The sociological approach to librarian- 
' ship is the peculiar province of the American librarian, including as it does 
| the evaluation of demand, and, the part we boggle at, the nice grouping 
» of readers into handy categories. On the latter point, one feels, research 
| has not yet been carried sufficiently far to be wholly convincing, and Dr. 
_ Wellard’s generalities add but little to the subject. 

q His stressing, however, of Pierce Butler’s clarion call for a library 
' “science,” as distinct from the present haphazard governance, is a step 
nearer a needy philosophy, and librarians in this country will do well to 
| realize that the thinkers across the water are doing more than to shape a 
) new set of cliches. 
d S. H. H. 
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The Bliss Classification Expanded 
John L. Hobbs 


T may be questioned whether, as far as England is concerned, the 
[ne is apposite for the consideration of a new scheme for classifying 

books. The librarian in war-time is sufficiently occupied in his 
endeavour to maintain existing standards, and a new system of classifica- 
tion can have no more than an academic interest for the majority, since 
there may be more urgent tasks awaiting us than the discussion of rival 
systems. The tendency is, however, for such a state of affairs to breed 
a fatalism and produce a stagnation which is difficult to eradicate even 
when the time for change is opportune. Many librarians are obliged 
by official apathy and intransigence to eke out their working years in 
unsatisfactory physical surroundings and will probably be forced by the 
retrenchment schemes which follow the war to continue this short-sighted 
policy, unless war-time destruction makes rebuilding necessary. But 
an unattractive exterior need not mean a lack of enterprise within. Are 
our collections themselves ever to be chained to a sixty-year-old founda- 
tion, and their educational functions limited by conservative procedure ? 
The technicalities of the profession orientate about the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. So much so, indeed, that the term classification is almost 
synonymous with D.C. How long are we to remain under the malign 
influence of tradition ? 

We cannot build for the future upon this insecure foundation. The 
revisers of the D.C. are engaged in a perpetual endeavour to catch up 
with contemporary thought, and there has been no attempt to anticipate 
future requirements. The war and its aftermath will find Dewey and 
Brown lagging still farther behind the onward march of knowledge, and 
post-war reconstruction in the library world will need to take stock of 
internal organization, no less than of external features. No one would 
wish to deny the beneficial influence of the D.C. upon library thought 
and its share in the progress of Library Science during the last sixty 
years, but it is inevitable that a scheme which seeks to force each fresh 
scientific development into an outworn frame will in time become 
unwieldy in its notation, and reveal a lack of balance in its schedules. 
In a rapidly changing world new subjects emerge regularly, and though 
the new studies relate to and arise from prior studies, or a combination 
thereof, it is not always convenient to subordinate them, since they may 
soon acquire an importance much greater than their originative classes. 
A time will come when only a radical reconstruction of existing schemes 
or a change to better standards will serve. If it be admitted that this is a 
matter which will merit our attention in planning a future programme of 
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activity then we can say with confidence that Dr. Bliss’ scheme will 
enter largely into any discussion of policies and method. 

The principles underlying the Bliss classification have been lucidly 
explained by its author in his previous volume. It is pre-eminently a 
scientific scheme; for Dr. Bliss avers that a library classification must 
conform to “‘ the organizations of knowledge established in the scientific 
and educational consensus.”” The value of scientific classification in the 
public library has frequently been questioned in recent years and its future 
is at present uncertain. Advocates of book display and alphabetical 
arrangement have not been lacking, and there has been no attempt, if 
one excepts Dr. Grace Kelley’s recent inquiry based upon American 
standards; at a critical appraisal, from the readers’ standpoint, of the 
value and results of logical classification. There are those who would 
say that the arrangement of books upon library shelves has little in 
common with the scientific organization of knowledge, others who stress 
that the two must always be interdependent. Many authorities admit 
that classification has been far from successful in our libraries. Is this 
due to faults inherent in the science of classification, or merely to defects 
in the systems adopted? These divergent views have been the cause of 
much controversy. 

Dr. Bliss is at great pains to define the scientific principles on which 
his system is founded, vide the synopses preceding each main class. In 
the course of a lifetime of study and application he has attempted a 
minute analysis of the world of knowledge and has endeavoured, success- 
fully, as I think, to interpret his conclusions in a practical system for the 
arrangement of books. Although it is not stated on the title-page * this 
is in effect the third edition of the scheme. Previous editions of 1935 
and 1936 were largely tentative and intended to promote study and 
criticism rather than to stimulate its adoption in libraries. We may 
regard the present scheme, to be completed in four volumes, as definitive. 
It has not been altered in any material sense from previous editions, and 
libraries which have already adopted it will have no difficulty in applying 
the expanded tables. 

This first volume comprises a long, explanatory introduction, a list 
of the systematic auxiliary schedules, lists of the important alternatives 
and literal mnemonics, and the expansions of the main classes A-G. 
Both the introduction and index are printed and are more legible than 

1 Kelley, Grace O. The Classification of books: an inquiry into its usefulness 
to the reader. New York, H. W. Wilson Co. 1937. 

* Bliss, Henry Evelyn. A Bibliographic classification extended by systematic 
auxiliary schedules for composite specification and notation. Vol. 1. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co. 1940. 


* 
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the photo-offset reproduction from typescript which characterized former 
editions. The introduction restates the principles compounded by the 
author in his previous works, but includes a chapter on the practical 
application of the system. 

One noteworthy change is in the number and order of the systematic 
schedules, now more accurately called systematic auxiliary schedules, 
There were nine of these in the first edition, ten in the second, and they 
are now increased to twenty. The chief purpose of these is to permit 
economy in the marking and brevity in the tables by providing schedules 
applicable throughout or in various parts of the system, or in some cases 
to certain classes only. They are a development of Dewey’s “ common 
subdivisions ” and are a great improvement on the composite principle 
of Ranganathan where the introduction of extraneous signs renders the 
resultant marks altogether too cumbersome for use. Three special 
auxiliary schedules have been added to this volume—10, for dividing 
minutely the literature about planets and other heavenly bodies, and 11 
and 12, permitting sub-classification under systematic Botany and 
Zoology. Schedule 2, providing for geographical subdivision, has been 
carefully and extensively elaborated. A dual notation is provided allow- 
ing a choice between lower-case letters and figures. Personally, I should 
be inclined to avoid the incongruity of using upper and lower-case letters 
together in a notation, and would advocate the alternative numeral 
notation. 

Turning to the main tables, the one major change which is apparent 


in this first volume is the removal of Class 2, Bibliology, Bibliography, | 








and Libraries, from the Anterior Numeral Classes. As in the Library of | 


Congress scheme these topics now occupy Class Z, which in previous 
editions had been left vacant. The first class, A, covers two closely 
related branches of knowledge, Philosophy and General Science. Psycho- 
logy is with the Anthropological Sciences at I, not under Philosophy, 
but there are alternatives for this and for Theology and Ethics at AI, AJ, 
following the Philosophy of Human Life. At AE a place is provided for 
the writings of modern philosophers, and it is recommended that the 
works of older philosophers be classed by subject. Metrology and 
Statistics are subsumed under Mathematics at AX, AY, and not as in 
Dewey under the Social Sciences. AZ, Physical Science in general, 
includes the twin sciences of Physics and Chemistry considered as comple- 
mentary studies, and such topics as Inventions, Patents, and Patent Law 
and Formule. This section, leading imperceptibly to Class B, Physics, 
and C, Chemistry, illustrates the ideal gradation from one main class to 
the next, an important feature of the scheme. Class D, culminating in 
Natural History, with a section DY devoted to Geology and Biology 
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combined leads to E, the Biological Sciences, and a similar orderly 
progression is seen in other classes. 

Class B, Physics, is straightforward in its content. With certain 
minor exceptions Bliss places the applied sciences with the studies from 
which they derive, and this explains why an entire class is given to Physics 
and Chemistry. The various branches of Engineering are therefore 
distributed, and Electrical Engineering at BM is widely separated from 
Mechanical Engineering in UO. Similarly applied chemistry and the 
chemical industries follow theoretical chemistry, and here Schedule 9, an 
excellent list of subdivisions for dividing material on specific industries, 
is available. Note CAV, Microchemistry, and CE, Electrochemistry, with 
its subdivisions, which reveals the inadequacy of the D.C. treatment of 
theoretical chemistry. Mineralogy and Crystallography are at CH rather 
than under Geology; but Biochemistry is preferred in Biology, though 
there is an alternative at CS, of which a special library would doubtless 
avail itself. 

D is a miscellaneous class comprising the sciences of Astronomy, 
Geology, Geography, Meteorology, and Natural History. We have noted 
the new schedule for subdividing astronomical bodies such as planets 
and comets. Regional Geography has a section DT, and Natural 
History includes Microscopy, DW. In a few classes where a special 
section is allotted to the United States, e.g. DM, DP, English users may 
prefer to substitute the United Kingdom. Natural History leads to the 
Biological Sciences occupying three main classes, E-G. Biology, E, 
includes Embryology, Biochemistry, Paleontology, and Economic 
Biology. The order of one or two of the subdivisions has been altered 
slightly and Biochemistry, formerly EI, ismnow EH. EP is Palzontology, 
and a place has been found at EQ for Paleontology of Animals (removed 
from GJ). Paleobotany, however, is still preferred under Botany, though 
there is an alternative at ER which may be used. 

In Botany, F, and Zoology, G, the tables in many places are extended 
to the fourth letter, and Schedules 11 and 12 are available for further 
subdivision where requisite. Dr. Bliss points out that the precise classifi- 
cation of plants is still indefinite, but certain small changes have been 
made for this edition, and following recent authorities the monocotyledons 
have been transferred to FT, where they now follow the dicotyledons. 
This expansion in accuracy and detail is a distinct advance upon any 
previously incorporated in a library classification. The scheme as before 
is replete with alternative placings, which makes it readily adaptable to 
the requirements of special libraries. 

There is little doubt in the mind of the writer that in the accuracy 
and order of its schedules Bliss is far in advance of our present systems. 
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Compare, for example, such classes as BO, Electrical Communication, 
and FD, Physiology of Plants, with corresponding classes in other 
schemes. Bliss excels, too, in the modernity and preciseness of its 
terminology, and no fault can be found with the indexing. The following 
examples of notational comparison, selected at random, are interesting: 


Bliss Dewey 
Theory of Relativity . ‘ . BCL 531.51 
Television . ; , . . BOY 621.388 
Colloid Chemistry ‘ : . <r 541.3452 
Electrochemistry . ? : - 541.37 
Glaciers . , , ; . DRD 551.31 
Passion-flower (Bot.) . ; . FOWS 583.456 


Hitherto the Bliss scheme has aroused interest as a scholarly contribu- 
tion to a fascinating branch of library science ; henceforth it is to be hoped 
that this edition succeeds in its purpose and that the Bliss classification 
will soon pass from the ranks of the academic to the utilitarian. There 
is really no valid reason why this should not be so, the obstacles are of 
a practical nature, and could, given enthusiasm and energy, be overcome. 
If a relative notation is necessary in a classification scheme then something 
equally flexible should be devised for the book covers, and library techni- 
cians would do well to consider this point. In recent years libraries in 
the United States which have suffered from disastrous fires and floods 
have found it possible to reorganize their libraries on the basis of a new 
classification, usually the Library of Congress scheme. It may be that 
some of our English institutions which have suffered severely from air 
attack will take advantage of the opportunity, however unwelcome, to 
give trial to a modern system which is both logical and scholarly. Any 
newly formed library would do well to consider its merits; old libraries 
are naturally loth to make a change. To all who are likely to be faced 
with the choice of a classification in the near future the Bliss scheme is 
confidently recommended. 


“sae” 


Current Books: Some Novels 


H. R. Bates. The Beauty of the dead, and other stories. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


R. BATES, like so many of the old masters, finds no conflict 
WY, ee sordidness and beauty. His sordid situations are 
infused with lyrical splendour, particularly in the title story; 
and in others, such as ‘“‘ The Ferry,” his love of nature spreads a delicate 
beauty over a stormy landscape. Mr. Bates is a master of short-story 


technique, and in these fifteen tales provides tempting fare for the epicure. 
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RoGER MARTIN DU GARD. Summer 1914. Lane. 25s. 


This long book, whose action is concentrated into a few weeks, follows 
Jacques and Antoine Thibault through summer in a Europe ripe for 
war. Both their ends are tragic: Jacques’ from carrying his idealism into 
practice, and Antoine’s by his own hand. The book is sombre and 
introspective: its long political dialogues would be unbearable in a less 
masterful translation but the author’s deep insight and pity for human 
suffering place him among the great ones. Here is a publishing venture 
every librarian should support, and a book that brings to a conclusion one 
of the outstanding novels of this century. 


ARTHUR KOESTLER. Darkness at noon. Trans. by Daphne Hardy. 
Cape. 8s. 

An indictment of the Moscow Trial of a few years ago. Rubashov, 
ex-Commissar of the People, spends 254 pages in prison; the cell door 
slams behind him on the first page, and a wave, “ like a shrug of eternity,” 
carries him off on the last with a bullet in the head. In between we have 
all the ingredients of a sombre Russian novel. A morbid analysis, 
perhaps, and of the genre but not the calibre of Dostoevsky, yet powerful 
and interesting. 


JoHN LEHMANN. The Penguin new writing. New writing in Europe. 
Penguin books. 6d. each. 


Here is New writing in a form meant for a wider audience. Each 
volume will be published monthly. The January issue contains some 
notable works by such writers as Ralph Bates, Rosamund Lehmann, and 
Ignazio Silone, and several topical articles also appear. One wishes this 
venture every success, for here is the best work being done to-day at a 
price within everybody’s reach. In New writing in Europe John Lehmann 
explains the method and purpose of the poets and novelists of the last 
decade. His criticisms are acute, his praise deserved, and the whole book 
an admirable summary of the new movement. 


ComMPTON MACKENZIE. The Red tapeworm. Chatto. 8s. 6d. 


The Minister of Waste in an inspired broadcast says “‘ I am your rag 
and bone man.” The great British public, ever trusting, takes him at his 
word, and the Ministry is inundated with loads of rubbish. The story 
concerns the adventures of a bath, a perambulator, aad an ancient paraffin 
stove, and how Oliver Huffham, the Minister’s Personal Private Secretary, 
disposes of them and thus gets the C.B. The fun is fast and furious; 
landladies, civil servants, Scots lairds, and a very amateur detective all 
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play their parts. A rollicking book, with enough exaggeration to provide 
fun, yet not too much to dilute the acid of satire. Certainly this is 
“* required reading ” for everyone from Minister to man in the street. 


NGaIo MarsH. Surfeit of Lampreys. Collins. 8s. 6d. 


Lord Wutherwood and Rune is an ideal murderee, bad-tempered, rich, 
and miserly ; and when he is skewered in a lift we feel his fate is deserved. 
The Lampreys are a queer and amusing family, and their relations with 
Alleyn, that most gentlemanly of detectives, provide plenty of interest. 
Many detective stories are 95 per cent. detection and 5 per cent. character- 
ization; here is one that divides them almost equally, making a most 
likeable and unusual book. 


JuLes Romains. The Aftermath. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 


Men of Good Will is a tremendous tour de force. There is a lot of 
moral chaos, and here and there a rather oppressive morbidity in this 
aftermath of war. In Book 18, Jallez, and a somewhat disintegrated 
Jallez, is the observer through whom we see a France passing through a 
period of unsteady transition. The reappearance of Quinette in Book 17 
leads to an acute, if slightly repellent, analysis of abnormality and per- 
version. As a whole, this is a worthy successor to previous volumes. 

me” 


In Praise of Democracy in Public Libraries 


HILE allegedly fighting for democracy, which is defined as 
\ \ “* Full equality of social and political rights for all citizens,” we 
are surprised to find how little it is practised in the majority of 
libraries. We are not, of course, advocating the complete equality in all 
things, including salary, of library assistants, but that all should have 
equal rights. That all assistants, from the newest Junior to the oldest 
Senior, should have a definite part in the running of the library, in the 
rules and regulations both written and unwritten, in the book selection, 
and generally that they should feel a part of the library service, and not 
just a minion. 
A new junior assistant, coming straight from school, far from being 
** inordinately conceited” is usually possessed of a vast inferiority 
complex—as indeed is only natural considering the difference between 
the sheltered atmosphere of school life and the hardness of “‘ earning a 
living.” Among all his bewilderment and nervousness, and the con- 
descending patronage meted out to him, the new junior must master not 
only the exact performance of his routine duties, but also who is senior 
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to whom and the exact shades of deference with which they must be 
treated. This subtle hierarchy, which perfectly fits the dictionary 
definition of “‘ a body of persons or things ranked in grades, orders, or 
classes, one above the other,” having been unravelled, he naturally begins 
to think of new ideas and suggestions. If he dares to voice them he finds 
himself treated in one or all of three ways—he is either snubbed un- 
mercifully, or told ‘* wait till you’ve been in the profession as long as I 
have,” or, worst of all, merely laughed at by those who have learned the 
way they should go. As he gets older his ideas will either turn into 
suppressed grievances or the most horrible condition known to man— 
apathy. During all those stages his effect on the borrowers is at best 
discouraging and at worst disastrous, and on the staff, unpleasant. 

Many libraries hold staff meetings, which are theoretically an excellent 
idea, but actually their effect is farcical. The unfortunate assistant whose 
pathetic history we are tracing is in such awe of his superior officers that he 
does not dare to make his suggestions, either for fear of the consequences, 
or because his inferiority complex (deepened by his wider experience) 
tells him that nothing he could think of could possibly be the slightest 
good. If he does venture to do so, moreover, his suggestions, however 
innocuous, are often taken as personal criticisms, and mentally chalked 
up against the instigator, or merely ignored. Too many librarians are 
seen only once a week by their juniors, when a general hip hip hooray 
and all clap handies is the only contact achieved. 

We think that if libraries were really democratic all the suppressed 
dissatisfactions and much of the slapdash inefficiency would disappear. 
| A public library is essentially a democratic institution in its treatment of 
borrowers, for no borrower can (or should be able to) claim extra privileges 
by the mere accident of wealth or influence. Why should not the staff 
be treated in a similar way? Responsibility and self-reliance would be 
demanded, and soon acquired, and a knowledge of the co-ordinating 
routine, as well as of special jobs, would follow as a result of the inter- 
| changeability of assistants. Ideas would be freely given and fully devel- 
| oped, and those two horribly prevalent diseases, power-lust and inferiority 
complex, would disappear. We feel that if all the pent-up ideas and 
enthusiasm could be released, the young library assistants could 
revolutionize this sadly ineffective profession, in which, although there 
| is infinite scope, so little is accomplished. 

/ Our idea of a book-selection committee, consisting of all the staff 
with an adequate knowledge of books, who would submit suggestions, 
debate them, and vote on them, works very well, and as each member of 
| the staff is usually an expert in some subject, it should relieve chief 

librarians of at least the lengthy part of book selection. 
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If all this were carried out—and it most emphatically can be—the 
service to borrowers would improve infinitely, and the relations between 
the staff would be smooth and fruitful. Most important of all, it would 
be a much-needed proof that these conditions could exist in a wider field, 
and that it is eminently possible for citizens and nations to be alive, 
efficient, and happy under similar conditions of democracy. 

THE Petts Woop STAFF. 


“we” 

Correspondence 

THE NorTH DEVON ATHENZUM, 

BARNSTAPLE. 
17th December, 1940. 
THE Eprror, 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
Sir,— 


In the November issue of THE Liprary AsSISTANT Mr. Bryon 
speculates on the reason for “ female assistants” (ugh!) remaining 
* docile and dumb ” instead of “‘ justifying their claim to equality of 
recognition.” May I suggest that they are silent through despair? 
Look, I beg you, at the prospects offered, even in normal times, to 
educated women in the library profession. They can look forward to 
putting in at least four years’ hard work in acquiring the Diploma of the 
Library Association. At the end of that time they may expect to earn 
the same salary as a senior shorthand typist in the City. If they are very 
lucky they may obtain an appointment as Children’s Librarian, which in 
common honesty they ought not to accept without Froebel training, 
which the average girl library assistant has neither the leisure nor the 
money to take. The Library Association blandly accepts subscriptions 
and examination fees from women; it would be more honest to tell them 
bluntly that the Diploma examination is not open to them. For appoint- 
ments demanding the Diploma are most certainly not open to women 
Fellows. 

Not until two and a half years ago was the L.A. brave enough to 
admit publicly the existence of a sex bar in the profession, in a cautious 
letter from the Secretary to The Times literary supplement. The Associa- 
tion may say that women are barred from promotion by library com- 
mittees; but many library committees pay attention to their chief 
librarian’s opinions on staffing. In one library of my acquaintance girls 
are engaged for the lending department, but not encouraged to train, 
and leave at the age of nineteen or thereabouts. That “ chief’s” only 
use for them is as cheap labour. 
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The Library Assistant 


I know of only four women—I shall be delighted to receive correction 
—who have achieved senior appointments. Two, university graduates 
as well as qualified librarians, are working as deputies under men without 
degrees. Two more are heads of county libraries. None of these 


appointments is recent. There are plenty of instances of appointments 


advertised as “open” being awarded to male Associates when experi- 
enced women Fellows have applied. If women make such incompetent 


senior officials, why is it that in America, where women predominate, the 


library profession “‘ enjoys a better standing ” than it does here? That 


| isa frequent and sorrowfully surprised remark made to me by visiting 
' American librarians. 


There have been some pointed and I fear necessary comments recently 
on the poor quality of male recruits to the library profession. The same 
strictures will apply soon to girls. Any matron of a big training hospital 
will tell you privately what poor prospects have done to reduce the 
standards of intelligence and character in the girls coming forward to 
enter the nursing profession. One of our own journals once pilloried 
The Queen for recommending one of its women correspondents to choose 
chiropody as a profession in preference to library work. The real pity 
of it was that the advice was sound. 

The Library Association could, and should, do more to discourage 
among its senior members an attitude of mind which is responsible, 
much more than committees, for this denial of promotion to women. I 
feel better qualified than some to howl on behalf of my sisters since I am 
not in municipal nor county service and am, perhaps in consequence, a 


Yours faithfully, 
DAPHNE DRAKE. 


SHOREDITCH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Sr,— 10th December, 1940. 
Your extremely provocative article has stirred at least one humble 


_ junior to activity—so take heart—‘ docile and dumb as we appear to 


be” we can still read and be stung to action by such acid comments as 
were passed on us by Mr. J. W. F. Bryon. 

Working as I do in a library in the heart of London, I have first-hand 
knowledge of the changes in routine wrought by the “ Blitzkrieg.” How 
true it is that “‘ The Old Order changeth and giveth place to New.” 
It is impossible to remain dignified and aloof amidst the constant wail of 
the siren. Even the most reserved borrower will indulge in conversation 
these days, and the whole atmosphere in the library is more friendly 
and congenial. 
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Owing to shortage of staff, our Reference Room has been closed, and 
a Ready Reference section has been established in the Lending Library, 
As we are in an area that has been heavily bombed, many people are 
evacuating, and queries come thick and fast as to how and why and 
where they should go about it. We have them all, from the large elderly 
lady who is suspicious of “‘ them there country places,”’ to the harassed 
husband who wants to know how to get to his wife, in order to enquire 
into the intricacies of housekeeping. These matters are dealt with ably 
and sympathetically by the assistants, and have created a new bond of 
understanding between ourselves and our borrowers. They are beginning | 
to realize that we can and will do more for them than merely issue books. 
In Shoreditch, at any rate, “* Library Service ” has attained a considerably 
higher standard since the outbreak of war, and it is very comforting to 
feel that in our own small way we are helping people who have lost so 
much, but who, like all Londoners, are bearing up so wonderfully well. | 

It would be interesting to learn the reactions of other library staffs 
who are affected by this new phase in the war. In our case it has lessened 
circulation, but the borrowers we have retained use the library much more 
thoroughly and efficiently. There is usually a purpose behind the choice 
of a book these days—very different from the vague “‘ nice juicy murder, 
please.” We have a large stock of first aid, A.R.P., and military books, 
which are in constant use. ' 

But what of libraries in the reception areas ? Theirs is a very different 
proposition. Let us hear their side of the story from some other junior. ~ 
Let us show Mr. Bryon that although mere females are left to carry on| 
where the great and glorious males have had to leave off, we are doing 
the job to the best of our ability, and that it is not such a very poor best 
after all. 

SALLY R. EATON. 


DAGENHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
20th December, 1940. 
Sr,— 

In “ Getting them back” Mr. Shepherd adequately summarizes 
the grave disadvantages of “‘ fines” both to the reader and the library 
system. 

The suggested “‘ No Fine Week” may act as a partial solution, but 
why dismiss the obvious development of the idea as “‘ anarchy”? The 
provision of a box to enable heavily disguised readers to smuggle back 
surreptitiously long overdue books is a feature best left on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

While Mr. Shepherd evidently has never worked in a “ no-fine” 
library, he must realize that the only advantage of the fine system is the 
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steady source of income—the inconvenience of readers and the brake on 
library work are of no account. 

For several years I have had the privilege of working in the Dagenham 
Public Libraries, which is, I believe, the only library system in the country 
not charging fines. I can assure Mr. Shepherd that the system works 
without abuse, and with the useful result that our overdue books are, on 
an actual comparison, about 25 per cent. only of those in similar sized 
libraries. 

I may add that at Dagenham we make no charge for registration, no 
charge for “‘ reserved books ” (again not abused), and none for the cost 
of postage on books borrowed from the N.C.L. or other libraries. 

Mr. Shepherd may call this ‘“‘ anarchy ”’; with due humility, we prefer 
to call it “‘ service.” Indeed we venture to suggest that this is an essential 
service in keeping with the fundamental purpose of our profession, and 
forecast that, in the perhaps not too distant future, it will be a standard 
feature in all progressive libraries. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. Howarp PHILLIPS. 


PuBLic LIBRARY, 
CASTLEFORD, YORKS. 
21st December, 1940. 


‘An incident occurred in the Central Lending Library on Saturday 
evening last which made me wonder whether professional training and 
qualifications really mean anything to their possessors—how far they are 
a criterion of their education in the world of books. 

It was a very wet Saturday night, never welcomed at the best of times, 
but apt to be particularly trying to library staffs which take pride in the 
condition of the books they handle. I was called from my office by a 
horrified assistant to ‘* look at these.”” They were two books which had 
been brought in soaking wet by a lieutenant billeted in the town. One 
was red and the other black, both expensive books, and the red one almost 
new. The black dye had run all over the red to produce as disfiguring 
a stain as I have ever seen. One of our own readers would not have 
dared to return it without asking at the same time the cost of damages. 
The officer was at the time wearing a great-coat with enough room to 
hold a dozen books, never mind two. He was distantly sorry when I 
chided him with carelessness. But worst of all, before joining H.M. 
Forces, he was an assistant in a fairly well-known public library and an 
Associate of the Library Association. 


Sir 


Yours faithfully, 
L. M. BICKERTON. 
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SOUND VALUES 


We are justly proud of the fact that our 
success as Library Re-binders during the past 
27 years has been won solely on MERIT. 


FEATURES OF VALUES 


I. WORKMANSHIP. @ sees 


Always Reliable and 
2. MATERIALS ® Always as Specified 


Range and Variety 
3. STYLES @ Unequalied 


Compare Favourably 
4. PRICES @ with Lowest 
for Similar Work 


Inventors of the new process for Book Lettering now 
In International use. Inventors of Magazine Cases 
with Locking Device 


e 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 


“ After personally checking every volume of our last 
batch of over 1,000 volumes, I would like to com- 
pliment you on your work by saying that your 
advertisement is a modest one and that you justify 
every statement in it.” 

A Public Librarian with over 30 years’ experience, 


e 


DUNN & WILSON, LIMITED 
BELLEVUE BINDERY 
FALKIRK 





























